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denied by the former, the writer finds some of the latter's remedies to 
be either useless or pernicious. The scientific student will be pleased 
by the rejection of the rule-of-thumb methods of either side, for while 
the work lays no claim to academic research, it does seek to utilize the 
author's experience and observation in subjecting modern governmental 
tendencies to the test of their actual service to the public weal. 

The five chapters of the book, which were the Page Lectures for 
1914, deal with the problems of the legal profession, the executive power, 
and modern tendencies in political development. There is a wholesome 
lack of cant and dogma as well as of sweeping statements of approval 
or disapproval. For example, the necessity of labor unions to secure 
a just equality of bargaining power, and their influence in securing much 
beneficent legislation are clearly set forth, but this position is accom- 
panied with a vigorous protest against such abuses of power as the use- 
less limiting of production and ready acquiescence in lawless methods. 
The reader wonders if, after all, the judicial temperament which has 
guided the distinguished author away from orthodox extremes, and kept 
him in reasonable contact with reality, may not perhaps be as valuable 
to the statesman in the conflicts of public life as to the judge enjoying 
the seclusion of the bench. 



Arnold Bennett Hall 



University of Wisconsin 



Property and Society. By Andrew Alexander Bruce. (The 

National Social Science Series.) Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 

Co., 1916. Pp. 150. $0.50. 

Socializing the legal point of view regarding the rights of private 

property is the keynote of this excellent little book. In developing his 

subject, Judge Bruce has made a brief, but clear and carefully prepared, 

resum6 of the development of the legal status of private property. 

The author shows that the waste or misuse of natural resources 
is being looked upon more and more as a matter of public concern rather 
than of individual concern, and he asserts that a socially beneficial use 
should always be made the basis of "so-called property rights." He 
contends that faith in our government and courts is lost when an attempt 
is made to meet great economic and social questions, involving human 
destinies and human fives, by reconciling decisions regarding them with 
past decisions which were based upon social thought and social systems, 
in themselves radically wrong. The author further contends, that we 
do not need more laws or more political machinery as much as we need 
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a new social conscience: "We must get the vision that the welfare of a 

nation is based upon that of its humblest citizens, that property was 

made for man and not man for property." 

This book is valuable as well as interesting because it is an expression 

of the growing tendency of our courts to place increasing emphasis 

upon the necessity of making their decisions from the viewpoint of the 

greatest public welfare rather than being controlled in their decisions 

by a strict adherence to technicality and precedent. 

Manuel C. Elmer 
University of Kansas 

Poverty and Riches; A Study of the Industrial Regime. By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1916. Pp.256; 16 plates. $1.00. 

This, the latest of Nearing's books, is written with the author's 
characteristic interest and enthusiasm. Its title is somewhat misleading, 
for little is said about "riches." 

Individualism is contrasted with socialism, and blame for the 
problems of industry, such as poverty, vice, child labor, long hours, and 
bad housing, is attributed to the policy of laissez /aire, which permits 
the rich and strong to exploit the poor and weak. The history of 
England's experience during the industrial revolution is used to prove 
this. 

While the invention of machinery has enabled man to produce more, 
it has made the worker the slave of his machine. Under our present 
organization the ordinary worker cannot earn a living wage; in fact, 
the American wage is antisocial. Modern industry calls for only a few 
leaders and a large number of followers, and so does not train for leader- 
ship but for obedience to orders, and tramples out initiative. While 
poverty causes vice, crime, and disease, and starves initiative, riches 
sap initiative by removing the stimulus to activity, thus leading to 
parasitism. 

In the last chapter, entitled "Industrial Democracy," which is 
perhaps the weakest in the book, the author pleads for liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and for a change from an industrial system 
which places dollars above souls, although he suggests no remedy. 

The work is decidedly for the popular reader and contributes little 
to the subject of poverty. Its enthusiasm and, ingenuity, however, 
make the book a very interesting one to read. It is a pity that some of 
the illustrations were not omitted. 

G. S. Dow 

Olivet College 



